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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 

CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

The following documents form a part of a volume I have 
for some years intended to complete, a full record of the 
councils of war held by Washington with his general offi- 
cers during the Revolution. Such a record would result in 
many surprises, as the councils were more productive of 
timidity and caution than of action, and came to be re- 
garded as the easiest method of attaining negative results. 
Hamilton more than once breaks into indignant speech on the 
conclusions of the usual council, and in time the instrument 
was discarded, and the general thrown more upon his own 
initiative and the advice of a few of his most trusted officers. 
For action, the advice of many was a hinderance ; for infor- 
mation, such advice was of value. It is because the opinions 
given by the respective officers on the proper defences of 
Philadelphia belong to the latter that they have an histori- 
cal as well as a personal value and interest. 

On May 31, 1777, Washington wrote to Governor Patrick 
Henry of the expected sailing of a large fleet of the enemy 
— estimated at a hundred sail — from New York. What 
Vol. xviii.— 1 ( 1 ) 
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Howe's immediate object was could only be conjectured; 
but it is believed that he had one of two purposes : either to 
possess the Hudson River or to attack Philadelphia by way 
of the Delaware. For either of these operations his com- 
mand of the sea gave him peculiar advantage, as he could 
keep Washington in suspense at Mid dlebrook until his blow 
in either direction was ready to be struck. On the very day 
of writing to Governor Henry, Du Coudray, a French officer, 
came into camp and presented to Washington a contract 
signed by Silas Deane, practically giving him a rank above 
that of Greene, Sullivan, Knox, and others, and the com- 
mand of the artillery in the Continental army. The coinci- 
dence is worth noting, as Du Coudray was employed on the 
defences of Philadelphia some weeks later. The situation 
early in June is given in the following record : 

" At a Council of General Officers held at Head Q r8 at 
Middle Brook, the 12 th day of June 1777 
" Present 
" His Excellency, the Commander in Chief 

" Majors General Brigad™ 

"[Nathaniel] Greene [William] Maxwell 

" Lord Stirling [Henry] Knox 

" [Adam] Stephen [James M.] Varnum 

" [Benjamin] Lincoln [Anthony] Wayne 

" [Peter] Muhlenberg 
" [George] Weedon 
" [William] Woodford 
" [Charles] Scott 
" [Thomas] Conway. 

" His Excellency, the Commander in Chief informed the 
Council, that from various intelligence and many concurring 
circumstances, it was evident, General Howe had collected 
nearly the whole of his Force at Brunswic in Jersey — That 
it appeared to him beyond doubt, that General Howe, had 
one of two objects in view — either the defeat of the Army 
under his immediate command — or to possess himself of 
Philadelphia — he stated the importance of the Highland 
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passes & of the Fortifications on the North River, in & con- 
tiguous to the Highlands and then proposed the following 
Questions. 

" Question. Will it be expedient in the present conjuncture 
of things & from the information received, to draw any & 
what part of the Troops stationed at Peekskill near the 
Highlands, to reinforce this Army ? 

" Answer. All The Troops should be drawn from Peekskill 
to reinforce this Army in Jersey, except one thousand ef- 
fectives of the Continental Regiments — This Number with 
the Convalescents & such Militia as are there & can be oc- 
casionally drawn in, is esteemed Sufficient to defend the 
posts there under the present appearances of affairs. 

" Question. Will it not be necessary to post Troops at Mor- 
ristown to preserve it, as a post of Communication ? — If it 
w T ill, what number of men should be stationed there ? 

" Answer. It will be necessary to maintain that post. — The 
Detachment of Connecticut Troops under Lieu* Col Butler 
& the Two Wyoming Independent Companies should be 
employed in that Service. 

" Question. What will be the best mode of promotion of 
Feild & other (inferior) Officers in the Army ? 

" Answer. All officers below the rank of a Major, should 
rise regimentally. Officers of that rank superior should be 
promoted on a larger Scale, Yiz on the line of their State. 
These Rules however, tho they should be observed in gen- 
eral cases, where there lies no objection, should not be es- 
tablished as conclusive, or prevent promotion for particular 
merit. 1 

u Original Minutes 

" Rob. H. Hakrison Secy." 

The movement of the fleet, mentioned by Washington to 
Governor Henry, was premature, and for more than two 
weeks Howe remained at Brunswick, surprising his opponent 
by his inactivity, yet developing his plans to attack Phila- 

1 See " Washington to the President of Congress," June 20, 1777, in 
my Writings of Washington, Vol. V. 446. 
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delphia by water. On the night of June 13 he moved a part 
of his force to Somerset Court-House, with the object of 
bringing Washington out of his safe position to a general 
engagement. Congress was more affected by Howe's ma- 
noeuvre than was Washington, and ordered Arnold, then 
guarding a pass at CoryelPs Ferry, to take command of all 
the militia at Bristol and on every other part of the river to 
the eastward of Philadelphia. Four days later Howe had 
retired not only from Somerset, but from Brunswick, falling 
back to Amboy, a step caused, as Washington supposed, by 
despair at finding the militia of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania turning out to oppose them. The mystery of his 
intention deepened, and greatly perplexed Washington. 
Burgoyne had appeared on the lake, and so threatened the 
passes of the Hudson River. Yet the American commander 
thought this might be only a feint, designed to draw his 
force to Peekskill, and thus leave Howe a free road to Phil- 
adelphia. The activity of the British on Staten Island 
pointed to a speedy embarkation of a considerable force, 
but for what purpose could not be ascertained. If it was 
for the North River, a junction with Burgoyne must be 
provided against. If it was for Philadelphia, that city must 
be strengthened. In this doubt, Washington sent a re-en- 
forcement to Peekskill, and moved the main army to Mor- 
ristown, whence he could the more readily move in either 
direction as the plan of the enemy w 7 as unfolded. Days of 
anxiety followed, aggravated by the evacuation of Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence, under unexpected and sus- 
picious circumstances, by St. Clair. 1 Arnold was ordered to 
the Northern army, leaving Philadelphia and its defences. 
" I think," wrote Washington, on July 22, " the works at 
Billing's-Port well worthy of attention and it is expedient to 
effect their completion as soon as possible." 

1 Landon Carter, of Virginia, on learning of this event, wrote that he 
never expected much of St. Clair, as he was a Scotchman. The sentence 
is of interest as pointing to the prejudice among the Virginians against 
the Scotch, in whose hands the tobacco trade of the colony centred. 
Glasgow owes much of its importance to this commodity. 
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At last something definite was obtained in secret intelli- 
gence. The sailing of a large fleet to the Hook could be 
seen ; the fact that Southern pilots were on board pointed to 
Philadelphia as the object. The American army had been 
edging towards Peekskill, but now moved southward to 
Kamapaugh. On the 24th the British ships stood out to 
sea, and the Continental army began a march to Philadel- 
phia. At half-past nine on the morning of July 31, Wash- 
ington received an express from Congress announcing the 
arrival of the fleet at the capes of Delaware, leaving no 
doubt as to the action to be taken. At ten in the morning 
Washington and hk aides were in Philadelphia and the army 
close behind him. Going farther to the southward, he was 
met at Chester by the annoying intelligence of the fleet 
again leaving the coast, and renewing the suspense. It was 
in this interval that the general asked for advice on the 
fortifications of Philadelphia, and received the following 
replies : 

OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

[Undated.] 

" Philadelphia is an object of such magnitude, the preju- 
dices of the people in the surrounding States so strong, in 
its favor, as to its importance and consequence, the manu- 
factories and supplies for the army so numerous in that city, 
that the loss of it would so affect the country and the army 
that very great injury would arise to the common cause of 
America. To prevent so great an evil, it is necessary to fix 
upon some plan to guard the avenues leading to the City 
both by land and water, and as its security depends upon 
both being effectually obstructed, it requires a nice examina- 
tion into the natural strength of each and the force and 
obstruction necessary for both to be pointed out as far as 
possible. 

" The approaches to the City by land may be made so 
many different ways, the City so difficult to fortify from its 
natural situation, that the only security it can have by land 
is an equal or superior force to that of the enemy. If this 
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be granted as it evidently must, then the plan of fortifica- 
tion upon the river should be so constructed as to draw the 
least possible force from the land army and render the ob- 
structions on the river so effectual, as to make the approaches 
that way as difficult or more so than by land. The neces- 
sity of dividing your Excellency's attention to both objects 
is so obvious, and the folly of guarding one of the passages 
while the other is left open so evident that there need be no 
arguments to prove howe'er secure the river passage may be 
rendered, they all must fall of course unless our force proves 
superior to the enemy in the field. Having premised these 
few things, I shall briefly give my opinion respecting the 
fortification upon the river with some remarks upon strong 
fortified posts, the influence they have upon the circumjacent 
country, and the pannick that generally succeeds their loss. 

" The Delaware being a long and narrow river, the chan- 
nel crooked and very confin'd, it must be somewhat difficult 
and not a little dangerous for a large fleet to get up and 
moor securely in the channel; the fear of the fire ships and 
fire rafts in such a narrow channel, and quick current, will 
be considered as so many discouraging circumstances to 
attempt opening a passage to the City. 

" There are very different opinions respecting Fort Mifflin ; 
the situation of this fort, as it cannot be injured by regular 
approaches renders it an object of greater importance and 
consideration, than a fortification of twice its strength that 
could be annoy'd by regular approaches; its distance from 
the Red Bank upon the Jersey shore is such as secures it 
from any great injury from that quarter; the land upon 
Pennsylvania side can be so easily laid under water that it 
secures the fortress from any approaches from that side ; the 
front is secur'd by three rows of Cheveau de Frize, and it is 
impossible to approach it in the rear unless the enemy are 
masters of the river above and the City also. It appears the 
fortification is very secure. The natural make of this Island 
is not so good as I could wish, neither is the Plan of the 
Fortification so good as it may be, the plan may be im- 
prov'd by an additional battery upon the left of ten or twelve 
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guns, this may be so constructed as to prevent the front 
Battery being enfiladed and will serve to annoy the enemy 
if they should attempt to post a ship or floating battery on 
the left of the Cheveau de Frize to annoy the fort on that 
quarter. I should think there ought to be a good enclosed 
work to contain from three to five hundred men, and about 
one hundred and eighty cannoniers. This is necessary to 
prevent the fort from being surpriz'd by an attempt with 
the boats. This fort aided by the Ships, floating batteries, 
row gallies and fire rafts, I conceive will be full sufficient to 
secure the passage of the river. Those who profess the 
greatest knowledge on the strength of the Cheveau de Frize, 
assert with confidence and I believe with truth, that they 
cannot be run down by any force; neither can they be 
rais'd or remov'd from their places, unless two vessels are 
fastned to each Cheveau de Frize, one on each side, at 
young flood, and are rais'd by the purchase of the swelling 
of the water ; the fire from the fort, the Ships, Batteries & 
gallies, must inevitably sink the vessells before they could 
raise the Cheveau de Frize. But suppose them to be able 
to resist all this fire ; there would be no difficulty in burning 
the vessels with fire rafts in such a fixt position. 

" The xebeques, floating batteries and frigates should be 
posted behind the upper Cheveau de Frize, because the 
passage through the Cheveau de Frize must be stop'd to 
prevent the Enemy from passing. The row gallies as their 
draft of water is small — may be at liberty to move up and 
down the river to annoy the enemy as occation may offer. 

" The fire ships should be posted in the inner channel 
from Derby Creek, to Mifflin Fort, they will be secure in 
this position protected by the row gallies from the Enemys 
boats from any annoyance of consequence. No ship will dare 
to approach them in that narrow channel neither will they 
dare to lay a ship to obstruct the passage out of Derby 
Creek, for fear of being burnt. These ships must be con- 
sidered as extra defence ; their execution being very uncer- 
tain, no dependence should be had upon them for the main 
defence. The greatest injury I think these ships will be 
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able to do the Enemy is whilst their Ships are below or 
coming up the river. The only chance of setting the 
enemys fleet on fire, will be to run the fire ships among 
them in the night with a good gale and quick tide under 
foot ; favor'd with these circumstances, there is a probability 
of doing the enemy great injury, provided the person that 
has the command of the ships behaves with spirit and exe- 
cutes his design with resolution. 

" The Commodore and many other Gentlemen, who have 
made it their business to examine the River, say the channel 
is so narrow that not more than two ships can lye abreast 
in it. If this be a fact, as I have no reason to doubt, from 
the concurrent testimony of so many Gentlemen, it will be 
impossible for the enemy to bring a greater force up the 
river than there is to oppose them. How they will be able 
under these circumstances to remove the obstruction in the 
river, when they are constantly annoy'd and threatened with 
the fire rafts, is difficult for me to conceive. However it is 
proposed in aid to these, to add some fortifications upon the 
land, one at Billingsport, one at Red Bank, and one at 
Derby's Creek, the situation of all which your Excellency 
had an opportunity to see. I will just examine how far they 
will add to the security of the River, and what force it would 
take to give this aid, and then see wether the security on 
this side, will not diminish the land force to such a degree 
as to render the principal object less secure than without 
them, not to say any thing about the expence and trouble 
attending their construction. 

" The plan of the fortification at Billingsport requires four 
to five hundred men ; Red Bank from two to three, Derby 
Creek two hundred and fifty. Besides these there must not 
be less than two hundred cannoniers for the three fortifica- 
tions ; the whole force will amount to upwards of 1200 men, 
this is a great dimunition of the land force. The works at 
Billingsport are much superior upon the present plan than 
they were upon the former, but I could wish them to be 
contracted still if it was possible. Nay, I could wish them 
totally demolished if it was not for the prejudices of the 
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people, and the reproach it would bring upon administra- 
tion and the military councils of America. There have 
been prodigious sums of money expended at that place, and 
people have been taught to expect great security from its 
strength. To abandon it at this time might alarm their 
fears, and give the evil disposed a handle to censure the 
leaders of the people for subjecting the Continent to such 
fruitless and unnecessary expense. Altho these reasons 
urge strongly for holding the work, yet those that offer 
themselves for abandoning it, operate much more forcibly 
with me. The situation of Billingsport fortress renders the 
approaches easy, the enemy can make good their landing a 
little below the work, the ground is very favorable but a 
small distance from the fort to open Batteries, the work is not 
difficult to invest, and once invested it will be difficult if 
not impossible to keep open such a communication as to 
take of [f] the Garrison, and it cannot be expected that a 
garrison without casements, and only constructed to guard 
against a storm, can stand a regular siege many days, I 
should suppose not more than three or four at most, when 
the Cannon and stores, if not the Garrison, will all fall into 
the enemy's hands. The effect of such an event upon the 
army and the country, can easily be conceiv'd from the 
pannick such instances has produc'd. The warmest advo- 
cate for this work will readily grant that it cannot resist 
regular approaches, but must inevitably fall if the enemy 
seriously invest it. If they do not invest it, the force of the 
Garrison is lost by being Idle ; if they do invest it, the Gar- 
rison must fall. This being granted, then the only advantage 
that can result from this work is the delay it will cause to the 
enemy, which not exceeding four or five days cannot warrant 
the expence, and trouble, in constructing such an extensive 
work; neither will it be an equivalent for the deduction of 
force, that it necessarily produces from the army. 

" The fort at Bed Bank may be considered much upon 
the same footing with that of Billingsport ; only less useful 
and more unnecessary. There runs a creek into the coun- 
try between Red Bank and Billingsport, eight or ten miles, 
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which is now partly banked out. This being open, the 
enemy can have no communication with Red Bank without 
a march of eighteen or twenty miles. If they have a mind 
to seriously invest this fort, it must fall in the same manner 
as Billingsport. If there is no work there, they cannot take 
possession of the ground, but with a very considerable part 
of their army without laying it liable to be cut off. 

" In lieu of these inclos'd works, and strong fortifications, 
I would propose having a number of half moon Batteries 
thrown up, at such places where the ships can come to annoy 
the shipping &c, appointed for the defence of the Cheveau 
de Frize ; a few eighteen pounders on travelling carriages, 
to move from place to place, will more effectually annoy the 
enemy than fixt Batteries. A very inconsiderable force will 
execute this business. If there are no inclos'd works on the 
Jersey shore, the Enemy can make no lodgements without 
a considerable force, which will oblige them to divide their 
army. If the shores are defended in the manner I propose 
the parties may be diminished or increased as circumstances 
may render necessary. 

" If the enemy operates seriously on the Jersey shore, the 
forts and fortifications must inevitably fall. If they do not, 
the men appointed to garrison those works will be Idle and 
useless. That take it in either point of view, those fortifi- 
cations are unnecessary, and will be a burden upon the state 
without affording any additional security to the city. 

" The fortification of Derby Creek cannot be more useful 
than the other two. Its situation is upon an Island, and 
when the land is laid under water to secure fort Mifflin from 
approaches, this Garrison will have no opportunity to re- 
treat ; especially if the enemy takes possession of the Bridge 
leading to the Chester road. A few troops at this place will 
prevent any aid coming to the assistance of the Garrison. 
This garrison, if invested, must fall in the same manner as 
the others. If there are only a few Half moon Batteries, 
form'd with a couple of eighteen pounders on travelling 
carriages, they will afford all the protection and security to 
the fire ships that a regular fortification will : they will pre- 
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vent a ship's laying at the mouth of the creek, or in the 
back channel. This is all that can be expected from a regu- 
lar work properly garrison'd. It is most probable the enemy 
will attempt to burn the fire ships with their boats ; the Gal- 
lies must protect them, and I have no doubt will. They 
will be able to protect themselves from any other mode of 
attack. 

" All fortifications in America, except for the security of 
particular objects, considering the nature of the country are 
rather prejudicial than useful : the country is taught to expect 
security, and always loose their confidence upon any unfortu- 
nate event. The enemy getting possession of our works, they 
serve them for strongholds to keep in awe all the circumjacent 
country — By the assistance of our garrisons, the enemy is 
enabled to keep a much greater extent of country in sub- 
jection. If they had no Garrisons to protect their troops, 
they would be oblig'd to keep their forces more together. 
If they were to attempt to erect those works themselves it 
must necessarily fatigue their troops and delay their opera- 
tions. The country cannot be conquer'd and held in sub- 
jection but by garrisons; it should be our policy, therefore, 
to have as few as may be. The enemy gains little or no ad- 
vantage by marching through the country; the inhabitants 
from their cruelties aud abuses, generally grow more obsti- 
nate and confirm'd in opposition. 

" If we build strong fortifications, the continent must be 
subject to great expence to support the garrison, besides 
that of erecting and furnishing the fortress with cannon, 
military stores, &c. These garrisons only serve to secure a 
small part of the country, which security is purchas'd by a 
prodigious drain of men and materials from the army. I 
could wish that only a few principal passes and capital citys, 
should have any fortifications about them. The security of 
the country must depend upon our superiority in the field ; 
if our force is divided and appointed to the defence of par- 
ticular places, the enemy will be masters of the field, and 
the country loose their confidence in the army : and notwith- 
standing the Garrisons at particular places may delay the 
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enemys operations a little, these advantages are far over- 
ballanc'd by the pannick their loss generally strikes upon 
the country, and the advantage they give to the enemy to 
hold the circumjacent country in subjection. 

" There is one strong reason why the fortifications should 
not be multiplied upon the Delaware ; there is not a suffi- 
ciency of cannon to put in the works, without taking from 
the fortifications, or the naval department ; and they cannot 
be spair'd from these without weakening what I esteem the 
principal security. 

"Upon the whole I would trust the security of the River 
to the Cheveau de Frizes, protected and defended by fort 
Mifflin, the shiping, and fire rafts. The channel is so nar- 
row, and the difficulty of removing the Cheveau de Frize so 
great, that there is very little danger of the enemys opening 
themselves a passage. 

" In drawing up my opinion, its bulk is swelPd much be- 
yond the size I intended, and the fear of enlarging the plan 
has induc'd me to omit many observations that were neces- 
sary as explitives to several propositions. 

" Nath. Greene. 

"His Excellency General Washington." 

a definitive project upon the defence of philadelphia 
in the present state of affairs, by du c0udray. 

" In the account which I have given the Honorable Con- 
gress of the state in which fort Mifflin, Redbank, and 
billing's port, were, the first of August, I think I have 
Demonstrated, that in the actual situation of things, Litle 
Dependance should be had on this fort, to Defend both the 
places, where the River is crossed by the chevaux de frize ; 
and that the gallies, fire-ships, and floating batteries, were 
the only means in which any Confidence could be placed. 

" At present, here is question to Determine the best scene 
of position, and the best use of the Defensive expediens, 
pursuent to the Litle Defense that the forts furnish them. 

" The two floating Batteries are at present, behind the 
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Hand which is opposite to Billing's port. I aprove of their 
position in this place, because these Hand being very low 
and narrow, these batteries will be able to produce above 
it, a formidable fire against the fregates, which may present 
themselves, to attack the Line of the chevaux de frize, op- 
posite to Billing's port, these batteries consisting, the one 
of nine, and the other, of ten pieces of 18, which appeared 
to me very good, and in a very good Condition in every Re- 
spect, can Certainly Defend this passage Long enough, if, as 
the commodore asserts, three fregates, at most, can present 
themselves, at the same time. Being well managed they 
may Defend themselves, even almost infaillibly untill the 
enemy repells them from this position ; this the enemy can- 
not Do, neither by sending fregates in the chanel where they 
are, this chanel being not deep enough ; nor Raising batter- 
ies upon the bank on the Right Side, which may be easily 
covered with water, as the Commodore asserts; But by 
making themselves masters of the eminence at billing's 
port, from whence they may burn or Remove them : it is 
the necessity of hindering, or at least, of Retarding the po- 
sition of the enemy upon this eminence, to accomplish the 
forementioned Designe, which Renders absolutely necessary 
to Continue constructing this fort. 

"If, I had been informed sooner of the strengt of the 
suport, which it is to Receive from the two floating batter- 
ies, to Defend the chevaux de frize, and of the small num- 
ber of fregates, which can appear together in the chanel 
where the chevaux de frize are ; I should have Contracted 
the extend of this fort, at least on the River side ; But the 
map which I Require for that purpose in my first visit, could 
not then be found ; and I ask'd for it several times since, to 
no purpose. I shal profit, at least, by these new informa- 
tions, of which the Commodore alone can warant the Cer- 
tainty, to Diminish the number of Embrasures, and to 
Leave, at the forts of Miflin and Redbank, a part of the 
Cannon, which beling's port alone should have necessarily 
exhausted. 

" The gallies and fire ships are at present at the mouth of 
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Derby-creek, below, and in the same chanel, with the float- 
ing batteries ; a chanel in which the Commodore affirms, as 
I have already said, that the fregates can not ascend. I 
aprove also of their position. As those gallies carry, some 
of them, cannon of 24; others, cannon of 18; and as, by 
their Construction, they present very Litle appearance to the 
fregates, who offer them a very Large one ; and the greatest 
size of the cannon of the fregates being generaly only of 
12, the gallies will be necessarily superior to them ; since 
according to the Commodore, they can not be attack, but 
by two or three frigates at most, even in Coming out of this 
chanel to Conduct the fire ships. 

" But to protect their Retreat, and especially to hinder the 
enemy from taking possession of the ground which Com- 
mands this position, and which, (as it is impossible to have 
it covered with water, as well as the upper and Lower parts) 
suplys them with the proper place to fix a battery, which 
may Repell the gallies and fire ships : it would be necessary 
to erect a battery there of 8 or 10 Large pieces, at least, de- 
fended by the gorge, so as to protect it, against the attack 
by Land, which the enemy if they have any foresight, can- 
not avoid making to free themselves from the inquietude, in 
which they must be Lest the gallies and fire ships may take 
unawares the fregates, which may be embarrast in the chan- 
nel of navigation, and which, being stoped by the chevaux 
de frize, would scape with difficulty the effect of the fire 
ships. 

" Instead of a well supplied and protected battery, as I have 
mentioned, his Excellency has seen that this which exist at 
present in this place, has only one serviceable Cannon ; that 
the parapet of this battery, and particularly the defence of 
its gorge, are in the worst situation ; so that, if it be attacked 
by Landing boats, it must unavoidably be overcome : unless 
there be a Considerable body to Defend it. 

" The time is perhaps too urgent, and the means too weak 
to Repare, at present, the Capital fault that had been Com- 
mited in neglecting a place so favourable, to the attack of 
the fire ships, upon the enemy, which Renders it almost as 
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important as billing's port, thus, as soon as the enemy shall 
take possession of the place occupied by these bad battery, 
which must be keep only as a shew, the gallies and fire ships 
will be obliged to Retreat, at least, to the place of the same 
channel where the floating batteries are, and where, as the 
Commodore says the fregates cannot follow them, they will 
not be useless there ; they will help the batteries in support- 
ing the chevaux de frize, at billing's port : which will be 
accomplish then, with an assured superiority, untill the 
enemy establishes batteries, upon this eminence. 

" For the want of a well made draught, which we allways 
have need off, and which I have not been able to suply, on 
account of the late arrival of the engeneers, who attend me ; 
as well as the perpetual undetermination in which, both they 
and I, have Lived and continue to Live in every Respect; 
such are the sentimens, that the instructions received from 
commodore, permit me to propose relatively to the defence 
of the first Line of the chevaux de frize, with the gallies, fire 
ships, and floating batteries. 

" I conclude then, that if the precautions be taken to sink 
only 8 or 9 new chevaux de frize, between and behind the in- 
tervals of the first Line ; which as the Commodore asserts, are 
preposterously thirty feet from one another, and Leaves cer- 
tainly an opening by which the small fregates may profit ; 
this first Line will be easily defended, at least some days ; 
even, in the bad state, in which the Land fortifications are ; 
either through the neglect of administration; or the con- 
tracted understanding of the persons, who have been charged 
to fortify the batteries of belling's port, and Derby's Creek, 
which after the new Details I have just made are indispensa- 
bly necessary in both places. 

" From the fast Line I pass now to the second, Reliyng 
allways, instead of a sure draught, upon the informations 
formerly and Lately furnished by the commodore. 

" This second Line is formed according to him, by the 
Rows of chevaux de frize ; the first of which is 920 yards Be- 
fore the point of fort mifllin, and supported, in one side, by 
hog iland, and in the other, by the bank which begins in that 
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place, and take his Direction towards Red bank, where he 
joignes the Land, without allowing the passage to the 
fregates ; tho' it allowes them to advance, enough to cross 
the batteries of mifflin fort. 

" If this be the only passage ; if only three fregates can 
attack it in front, by Directing their Course towards Red 
bank, to cross the batteries, as I have forementioned ; the 
gallies and floating batteries, will be certainly sufficient to 
protect them. 

" The most advantageous position, which they can be 
placed for that purpose, will be to continue keeping them 
in the channel where the enemy cannot come at them on 
account of the shallow water, and make them flank the 
chevaux de frize. 

" Thirteen gallies, which present the prow only, will have 
with their Large Cannon of 24 or 18, as I have foremen- 
tioned, sure superiority over three, and even six fregates if 
this Cannon be well managed. 

" But hog's iland behind which the gallies should be placed 
to enjoy these Desirable position, is unhappily wider, and 
more elevated than that which is opposite to billing's port ; 
behind which the batteries are at present, and where I 
said they should be left, and the gallies should be carried, 
when the enemy, by making themselves master of Derby 
creek, might have obliged the gallies to abandon these 
position. 

" If this elevation and breadth of hog's iland are too ex- 
tensive to hinder the effect of the fire, they must be carried 
between fort mifflin and the buoys, so as not to hinder the 
playing of the battery of this fort, w T hich, however ill-situ- 
ated and constructed, as his excellency has seen, may not- 
withstanding be of some utility, even at the great Distance 
where it is ; specialy if there be time enough, to make the 
changes and suitables Reparations, in order to place there 
seven or eight Large pieces in capacity of playing and being 
defended. 

" The fort where this battery lies is very bad, being in- 
closed, only on two fronts, by one palisade with bad loop 
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holes, and very ill flancked ; but as the enemy can Land there, 
only with chaloupes, it may Resist Long time, even in this 
weak situation, with six or seven hundred men to gard it; 
specialy if the army was not far off. but this must not be 
Depended upon ; as the enemy may make a march towards 
the north, and be more active in their movemens than they 
have been hitherto. 

" The fort of billing's port, when it is finished, can alone 
assure by a defense of fifteen days the time necessary for 
the army to arrive to protect this second Line. 

" The possession which the enemy might take of Red 
bank, and which they will probably do, will not be of great 
advantage to them ; Considering his great Distance to Repell 
the gallies and floating batteries, from this two forementioned 
positions ; specialy if the first may be occupied. Besides 
as the fort constructed upon this eminence, can be put in a 
State of Defence in that short time, and with a few men, by 
contracting it, as I have proposed to his Excellency, it will 
be an additional obstacle to stop the enemy. 

" It Results from the premisses, 

" 1 st That I persist in thinking that the most suitable place 
to be Defended is billings port; on account of the narrow- 
ness of the River there; of the facility with which the 
floating batteries can support the chevaux de frize, by re- 
maining behind the opposite iland; of the necessity in 
which the enemy will be to take possession of the eminence 
of Derby's creek, to defend themselves against the fire ships, 
which they will be allwais afraid to see arrive behind the 
fregates, stoped before the chevaux de frize in the channel 
of navigation ; and in short, of the necessity in which they 
will be of making themselves masters of the eminence at 
belling's port, to drive away the floating batteries from this 
position, where the gallies may come to Reinforce them; 
when by their taking possession of Derby's creek they shall 
have obliged them to abandon this post. 

" 2 ond that it is chiefly to put this post speedily in a state 
of defence, that we must employ the means, which we have, 
which are too few to be divided between fort mifllin and Red 
Vol. xviii. — 2 
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bank, without being exposed to the inconveniency of making 
a bad defence in both post ; instead of making a good one, 
in a single place, as I have Declared in the first memorial I 
have given on this object. 

" 3° That matters being not in this situation, thro 5 the fault 
of the administration alone, it is necessary to procure some 
Remedy for the present weakness of the first Line, by putting 
ourselves in state of protecting the second, and of giving 
thereby time to the army to arrive. 

" I offer to continue in this Respect my care and that of the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, who attend 
me ; but if his excellency intends that these care should not 
be useless, and that an invincible disgust should not suc- 
ceed the most ardent zeal, it is absolutely necessary to 
cause change in the conduct, which has been observed 
hitherto, and to accellerate the slowness of the civil and 
military administration, to wich the Congress adressed us, 
to procure the means of execution. 

" It is necessary, to accomplish the forementioned objects, 
that the honourable Congress himself order without delay. 

"1 st thousand effective workmen every day, for billing's 
port, who are to work on holy days, and Sundays, under the 
proper direction of the engeneers whom I have there. 

" 2 ond the necessary tools, as well as for these workmen, as 
for my artillery workmen, whom I shall employ to construct 
the batteries, and to repare the carriages intended either for 
this, or miffiin fort, in the actual circumstances ; those that I 
keep at billing's port and here, for this purpose, having not 
yet been able, in spite of my Repeated solicitations, to obtain, 
this month past, neither all the tools they want, nor even 
clothes. 

" 3° 200 others workmen every day at fort mifiin and hun- 
dred at Red bank, under the same Conditions, with the former. 

" Provided this Request be granted, I engage to put these 
three places in a. state of defence in the course of this 
month : viz. to be Defended, Billing's port, with 400 men 
and 80 canoniers ; — fort miffling with 600 and 500 canoniers ; 
Red bank with 200 men and 20 canoniers. 
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" During the same time I shall employ the Rest of my en- 
geneers to execute, suitably to the examination of the five 
places of incampement to be taken between markus' hook 
and Philadelphia, the project declared in the memorial 
adressed to the honourable congress, and communicate the 
day before yesterday, to his excellency, who honoured it with 
his approbation. 

" I ask for these engeneers no other assistance, besides the 
horses, and a man to serve them and carry their instruments. 

" -As to the batteries so necessaries for the support of the 
gallies and fire ships which are necessary to hold at Derby 
creek, for reasons which have been given above, it is to be 
wished that means could be furnished at the same time with 
that of billing's port; particularly from the informations 
given by the Commodore, that there may be furnished from 
the province frigate fifteen nine pounders, and six of twelf 
from Captain Reed's * schooner ; which vessels are not in a 
state of defense, for want of men. 

" Upon this subject I make the most pressing sollicitations, 
and more so, if conjectures permitted his excellency to be- 
lieve that the enemy will leave us time to finish billing's 
port, I should beg to employ for the Construction of this 
battery the labourers, that I have demanded to put fort 
mifflin and Red bank in a state to supply the present weak- 
ness of the first line of chevaux de frize, by supporting the 
second. 

"Du Coudray. 

" Philadelphia the 6 august, 1777." 

1 Captain Thomas Bead, who was the first to enjoy the title of com- 
modore in the provincial navy of Pennsylvania. He resigned to enter 
the Continental service. 

(To be continued.) 



